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THE ALDINE. 



ARETHUSA. 

Arethusa, maiden fairest ! 
Lovely is the garb thou wearest ; 
Pink and purple is thy bonnet, 
Golden are the jewels on it ; 
And still fairer is thy face — 
Peeping through its fringe of lace. 

No wonder that thy lover bold 
Pursued thee in the days of old, 
And sought to win by every wile 
The precious offering of a smile, 
For on thy beauty as I gaze 
I mourn those long-departed days. 

No simple flower thou art to me ; 
A classic nymph in form I see, 
And Alpbeus seeking far and wide 
The river beauty for his bride. 
Hard, hard to win I know thou art. 
Yet, blossom, I shall gain thy heart ! 

1 11 shield thee from the chilly wind ; 
The painted cup for thee I'll find ; 
I'll bring azaleas pure and sweet, 
To weave a carpet for thy feet, 
And serve thee so from day to day— 
Thou wilt not longer speak me nay ! 

A smile upon thy face I see, 
Which shows a promise unto me. 
Thy merry eyes with laughter shine, 
I hold thy little hand in mine ; 
And, Arethusa, be thou sure 
I'll guard thee well forever more ! 

— W. W. Bailey, 



PUCK IN THE PULPIT 

The church door creaked solemnly upon its hinges, 
as church doors have a habit of doing, and the faint 
rustle of feminine garments gave the signal for every 
head in the congregation to turn curiously toward 
the entrance, and as many pairs of eyes to take a 
swift but comprehensive survey of the dainty little 
figure, whose rosy face grew a shade rosier, although 
the small head assumed an air of jaunty, half-uncon- 
scious dignity, as its owner flitted up the aisle, and 
stood demurely waiting for a moment at the door of 
one of the square, old-fasjiioned pews, until good 
Deacon Stinchfield should so far awake from his pious 
abstraction as to notice her presence, and open the 
door far enough to allow her the privilege of crush- 
ing her new overskirt between his pepper-and-salt 
covered knees and the pew front. 

There was a little unavoidable stir, of course, as 
the new-comer seated herself, and just then the 
young minister rose to place his open Bible upon the 
desk before him, and, as almost any man would have 
done, glanced carelessly, for an instant, at the cloud 
of fluttering blue drapery in the deacon's seat be- 
neath ; and again, as any man would have done, at 
the sweet, girlish face, flushed a little still, and wear- 
ing a look about the rosy lips that was just a bewitch- 
ing compromise between a pout and a laugh ; while 
the blue eyes, a perfect match for the dress, looked 
up into his own with an innocent surprise, not un- 
mixed with satisfaction. 

Any change from Parson Longbow's dry, doctrinal 
essays was desirable, and the little maiden in blue 
was not the only one who looked with a feeling of 
pleased expectancy at the strong yet intellectual 
face of the stranger, as, in a clear, manly voice, he 
commenced reading the scriptural selections for the 
occasion : 

"'lam come into my garden, my sister, my spouse : 
I have gathered my myrrh with my spice.' " 

Slowly, reverently, he repeated the sacred words, 
with a keen appreciation of their poetic beauty that 
lent an unconscious softness to his voice, as, glancing 
downward for a single second, he caught the look 
from a pair of upturned eyes that had in them, just 
now, an expression more mischievous than saintly, 
while some irreverent elf seemed to jog his elbow 
and whisper in his startled ear a decidedly secular 
rendering of the sacred passage : 

" Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone ; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad ; 
And the musk of the roses blown." 

A guilty flush crept to his forehead, while con- 
science gave him a smart rap with her ever-ready 
baton that again unloosed his tongue, and enabled 
him to read, with a solemn distinctness that to his 
abashed and shame-stricken soul had in it a ring of 
something almost farcical : 

" ' She shall be brought to the king in raiment of 
needlework.' " 



Something blue, with a downy, cloud-like border, 
fluttered tantalizingly between his eyes and the sa- 
cred page, but he read bravely on : 

" ' Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, comely 
as Jerusalem. Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, 
and thou hast dove's eyes between thy locks. Turn 
away thine eyes from me, for they have overcome 
me.' " 

There must have been a secret significance in this 
appeal that made itself felt, unconsciously, perhaps, 
by one at least of his flock, for the blue eyes in the 
deacon's pew drooped beneath their snowy lids, and 
a repentant quiver disturbed the dimples about the 
rosy mouth, as, forgetful of all but the sacred majesty 
of the throne to which he now appealed, the young 
preacher stood, with reverent mien, and face that 
seemed suddenly to have lost whatever of earthiness 
yet clung to it, as he pleaded humbly, yet with the 
eloquence of an earnest, man-loving soul, that the 
God of their fathers would bless and strengthen 
this branch of his holy church. 

He was an honest man and an upright, this young 
preacher, a faithful, diligent laborer in his Lord's 
vineyard ; but (I use the doubtful conjunction in 
deference to some possibly particular reader) he had 
the eye of an artist with the soul of a poet, and with 
that sweet, tempting, girlish face beneath his very 
eye, and the elfish tormentor that, in his desperation, 
he stigmatized as the Prince of Evil himself, assault- 
ing him with half-forgotten scraps of poetry not to be 
found in the hymn-book, and never-before-thought- 
of bits of dainty imagery from the depths of his own 
sorely perturbed, yet guiltily delighted heart, it is no 
wonder that he actually trembled as the choir sang 
the last verse of the opening hymn, and he knew 
that in a moment more he must stand up before that 
people as an expounder of God's word, while his own 
weak human heart was, as he painfully realized, far 
beyond his control. 

For a moment his head was bowed in silent, earnest 
prayer for help, and when he once more faced his 
people, there was a firm look about the clear-cut lips, 
as, in simple, yet rarely beautiful phrase, he depicted 
the love of Christ for his church, the tender unforget- 
fulness, the loving forbearance, to which only the 
purest, highest type of human love can even com- 
pare ; while with a reverential tenderness that sent 
a magnetic thrill to the heart of many a callous sin- 
ner and world-hardened Christian, he spoke of the 
patient long-suffering, the ever-ready forgiveness of 
that often-neglected, often- slighted One who ever 
waits with dew-wet locks and outstretched, bleeding 
hands for the first word, the first tear even of re- 
pentant love, to extend anew his forgiveness and 
trust. 

And as the blessed truths fell from his lips, the* 
young preacher felt his own soul strengthened and 
refreshed. The blue eyes still looked up into his 
own, no longer curious or mischievous, but softened 
and tearful with emotion ; no longer a distraction, 
but an inspiration that lent both power and beauty 
to the words upon his lips. 

The services were concluded, and the minister 
stood in the shadow of the tall pulpit, drawing on 
overcoat and gloves with a slow, mechanical exact- 
ness, while he furtively watched, over the head of 
Deacon Stinchfield, who stood at the foot of the altar 
stairs patiently awaiting his coming, a girlish figure 
that, floating down the aisle, jostled and overtopped 
by the taller and less-tastefully attired farmer's wives 
and daughters, made him think of a bright-faced 
pansy in a tangle of buttercups, and he started half- 
guiltily, as the good deacon's voice met his ear : 

"You give us a dretful good sermon this time, 
elder, an' one that deserves a good dinner; so if 
you'll just come along with me, I'll see't you have it." 

The deacon laughed a little at the conclusion of his 
hospitable speech, but there was something deeper 
than mirth in his honest eyes, as he added, in a lower 
tone than usual : 

" I tell you that's the sort of a sermon that does 
folks good — a sermon that comes straight from an' 
goes straight to a man's heart. Why, it's warmed up 
the frosty corners of my old heart wonderful, an', if 
you'll believe it, I tuned up in that last hymn an* 
sung it right through, a thing I ain't done afore these 
ten year." 

The minister smiled. The old man's cordial ap- 
proval of his sermon heartened him up wonderfully, 
and he began to think that the work might be blessed 
after all, even if the workman's hand was grimy from 
contact with the common things of earth. 

Just then a merry jingle of sleigh-bells warned them 



to step aside into the untrodden snow, while a sleigh 
full of cloaked and hooded girls dashed past, and 
seated on the front seat beside the driver, a tall, stal- 
wart young countryman, was the deacon's pretty 
pewfellow, her girlish face all aglow with the frosty 
air and the exhilarating drive, while the dainty, down- 
bordered cape seemed to have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the rough sleeve of her companion's over- 
coat — too near, the minister thought, and he frowned 
involuntarily as the deacon said good-naturedly : 

" I'm glad Nate Buck thought to offer Rose May- 
berry a ride in his cutter ; for it's a long walk for her 
home such a cold day as 'tis ter-day." 

" Rose Mayberry ! " The minister liked pretty 
names, and this seemed remarkably appropriate, he 
thought ; but he only asked, in an indifferent tone : 
" Is that the name of the young lady in blue ? " 
The deacon stared. He was evidently bewildered 
at the young man's description : 

"Well, ye — s, I s'pose so. She don't seem nothin' 
but a little gal ter me, and — I guess her gown was 
blue, come ter think on't. At any rate, she's the one 
that sot in my pew. P'raps you noticed her there ? " 
' '" Yes." 

That was very meekly spoken, for the speaker's 
heart was full of shame and contrition as he thought 
how he, the very priest at the altar, had so far stooped 
from his high and holy calling as to take note of a 
pretty face and dress, even in the midst of his solemn 
duties, and he fancied that even the good deacon 
seemed a little constrained and ceremonious as he 
ushered him into the " front room" of his comfort- 
able mansion, and after bidding him sit down, an' 
make himself ter home, went in search of his wife 
and daughter, who, having ridden home, were already 
busy in active preparations for the entertainment of 
their expected guest. 

" How do you do, Mr. Eldon ? It's an awful cold 
day ! Do set up nigher the fire, an' let me get you 
somethin' hot — a cup of weak ginger-tea, now, with 
milk an' sugar in it, is so warmin' after a cold walk. 
No? Well, do let me take your overcoat an' hat. 
Here, Abigail! Mr. Eldon, shall I make you ac- 
quainted with my daughter Abigail? Abigail, do put 
another stick o' wood on that fire — seems ter me 
the chill ain't fairly off" of the room yet, for all we 
built a fire in here before eight o'clock this mornin'. 
Deacon, do take Mr. Eldon's things an' hang 'em up 
in the entry closet. Well, Mr. Eldon, you give us an 
excellent sermon this mornin', if I do say it — an ex- 
cellent sermon, one that '11 be remembered, too." 

Here Mrs. Stinchfield stopped to take breath, and 
Abigail, a dejected-looking damsel, with downcast 
eyes and a timid, nervous manner, remarked under 
her breath that the "parish needed a minister very 
much." 

And Mrs. S., -having taken time to " steam up," 
caught at the idea and was off" again : 

" Yes, that they do, you'd better believe. . After old 
Elder Parsons was turned out ter grass, or what's the 
same thing, sent off" as a home missionary, we had 
Elder Smart, an' part o' the church thought the sun 
riz in the heels of his boots ; an' 'tother part dzdnt, 
an' so, 'fore long, he thought 'twas best ter leave ; an' 
then Elder Barton tried it, but folks found so much 
fault with 'is wife 'cause she wore four ruffles on 'er 
dress an' kep' a hired girl all the time, that he 
wouldn't stay, an' here we've been dependin' for the 
last year on old Parson Longbow from the Cross 
Corners, with a stray student, now an' then, from the 
Seminary. Now I do hope, Mr. Eldon, that you '11 turn 
put ter be the right man in the right place." 

The deacon and his daughter echoed the wish, and 
the young minister himself modestly acquiesced, re- 
marking, with a touch of ministerial dignity in tone 
and manner, that he hoped wherever he might be,* 
that it might be the right place for him ; while the 
deacon gravely quoted from his biblical store, "'All 
my steps are ordered by thee,' " whereat Abigail 
looked apprehensive, and her mother sternly in- 
flexible. 

" There's some things," continued the deacon, em- 
boldened by his wife's unwonted silence to take a 
part in the conversation, "that it's dretful hard to 
find out what really is ordered as to 'em. There's 
marryin' an' givin' in marriage, for instance : now, 
you don't want ter force a chijd's feelings in such a 
matter — " 

" Deacon !" interrupted his wife, warningly. 
" But, at the same time, perhaps, you see, just as 
plain as day, yerself, that she's perticularly fitted for 
a perticular place that she can't fill if she marries 
the one she's sot on havin' an' that wants — " 
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" Deacon ! " 

Tlje warning was more sharply spoken than before, 
and the poor deacon colored and stammered like an 
embarrassed school-boy. 

" He's always gettin' up some sech imaginary case 
jest for the sake of an argyment," explained the lady, 
with an indulgent nod in the direction of her dis- 
comfited spouse. "I always tell him there's real 
fences enough ter climb over in the course of a life- 
time without troublin' himself with imaginary ones." 

" Very true," assented the minister, guardedly, for 
one glance at poor Abigail's conscious face was 
enough to make transparent her mother's flimsy 
subterfuge, and a feeling of kindly interest suddenly 
sprung up in the young man's heart — an interest that 
all the poor girl's awkward attempts at agreeableness 
could never have awakened. 

It was evident that the deacon's daughter, plain 
and unromantic as she seemed, was meekly trying, 
with all her woman's strength, to sing her psalm 
of life in spite of the constant drizzle of parental 
disapproval, and Maurice Eldon's chivalrous soul was 
up in arms at once in behalf of the evidently op- 
pressed damsel. 

"This is Jotham Springer, Mr. Eldon — a young 
man that I brought up from a boy," remarked the 
deacon, as they sat down to dinner. And Mr. Eldon 
looked into the face opposite him at the table — a 
rough, sunburned, yet manly face, that flushed still 
deeper as its owner shyly acknowledged the deacon's 
off-handed introduction with a gruff " Hope ter see 
yer well, sir ! " and immediately applied himself to 
the business of the occasion, with a steady devotion 
that left him little leisure to join in the table talk 
that Mr. Eldon found quite as amusing as profitable. 

He was, or ought to have been, edified by Mrs. 
Stinchfield's plainly expressed opinion that it was a 
" minister's duty to marry," as well as her conviction 
that " if it could be brought about, 'twas a great deal 
better to marry in than out of his own parish," to 
which the minister assented, rather sheepishly, it 
must be confessed, as he caught a gleam of fun from 
Jotham's watchful eyes, and felt uncomfortably con- 
scious that his would-be monitress was making him 
decidedly ridiculous in the eyes of this silent but evi- 
dently wide-awake personage. 

That night, on their way home from the evening 
service, the deacon took occasion to remark, guard- 
edly, that there was " to be a church meetin' Monday 
night," and " 'twouldn't be at all surprisin' if they 
should conclude ter give somebody a pretty strong 
call," a prophecy that soon proved itself, for, before 
the Christmas holidays were quite over, Maurice 
Eldon was fairly installed as pastor of the long-pas- 
torless church, and an inmate, for the present, of the 
hospitable deacon's well-ordered household. 

Of course, the young minister's first duty was to 
make the acquaintance of his flock individually, and 
here his host's ever-ready horse and sleigh were 
brought into requisition, and with Miss Abigail as a 
guide he drove across the wide, snow-covered levels, 
where the eye was dazzled and delighted by long 
reaches of white, glistening snow that shone beneath 
the eye of the midday sun like the face of Israel's 
deliverer as he came forth from the presence of his 
God ; up and down the pine-crowned hills, where 
sturdy evergreens stood calmly looking sky-ward, un- 
mindful of the winter's chill winding-sheet beneath ; 
to the scattered, outlying farmhouses where genial 
smiles and a hearty, if homely greeting, were always 
ready for the new minister, who seemed somehow to 
have found a warm corner in every heart throughout 
the length and breadth of the parish ! 

But far more precious than this personal popu- 
larity to the heart of the young preacher was the 
evident spiritual improvement of his people. 

Old grudges were laid aside, old enemies recon- 
ciled, old rivalries forgotten, and brother met brother 
with outstretched hand and friendly word, strewing 
the sweet flowers of Christian charity over the graves 
of all old enmities, and earnestly striving, each in his 
own way, to be a helper and friend to the church and 
to his fellow-men. 

Miss Abigail had really brightened up considerably, 
and when out from under her mother's sharp eye, 
she sometimes indulged in a burst of girlish enthu- 
siasm that would have astonished any one who had 
only seen her in her cramped and contracted home 
orbit. 

" Mr. Eldon," she said to him confidentially, as they 
started off, one morning, on their calling tour, " I 
suppose it will be proper to call at Deacon Parme- 
ter's, and Squire Holden's, and old Cap'n Lovell's 



first, and then I want to take you to see two of 
the sweetest, dearest, very best people in the whole 
parish." 

The minister laughed : " Of course, nothing could 
give me greater pleasure ; but who are these para- 
gons of yours ? " 

" Only an. old lady and — I was going to say ' a little 
girl ; ' but, I declare, Rose is eighteen next month, 
although she is such an innocent, unaffected little 
thing that she seems even younger than that ; and 
her grandmother, old Mrs. Mayberry, is one of the 
most interesting and lovable old ladies that ever 
lived. She has seen better days, so people say, but I 
really doubt if she has seen happier ones, even if she 
is lame, and poor, and old ; for Rose is strength, and 
wealth, and youth to her, and she didn't have her in 
her days of plenty, if she had every thing else." 

The minister only nodded in reply, and his com- 
panion, fearing that she had been too freespoken in 
her friend's praises, grew suddenly silent, although 
she did not fail to notice and wonder at the sudden 
nervousness displayed by one who had seemed so 
perfectly self-possessed in the best parlors of the 
best houses in the parish, when, on alighting at the 
door of grandmother Mayberry's little unpretending 
cottage, he fidgeted uneasily with the fur gauntlets 
of his riding-gloves for a full minute before knock- 
ing, and when Rose's sweet face appeared, with its 
smile and blush of welcome, she was tempted to 
laugh at the embarrassment that showed itself both 
in look and tone as he stammered out a few hasty 
words of greeting so different from his naturally cor- 
dial and easy-spoken manner. 

"Grandmother will be delighted to see you, Mr. 
Eldon," the young girl said, with a modest self-pos- 
session that gave an air of womanliness to her girl- 
ish face and figure, as she led the way to an adjoin- 
ing room, where, comfortably seated in her chintz- 
covered rocking-chair, was an old lady — I use the 
term advisedly, for Mrs. Mayberry was a " lady " from 
the crown of silvery hair, smoothly banded above 
the placid forehead, to the toe of the neatly slippered 
foot that rested helplessly upon the cushion beneath, 
and the young man knew, even before her gentle, 
cultured tones fell upon his ear, that here was a 
woman, delicate and refined, and — with a second look 
at the peaceful, chastened face — pure in heart as in 
word and deed. 

There was a motherly tenderness in her manner as 
she laid her feeble hand impressively upon his arm, 
and as her clear, calm eyes scanned his face, remarked 
with that simple directness that is always best calcu- 
lated to make a stranger forget his strange rhood : 

" I am glad to see you ; very glad as well as grateful 
for your kindness in giving us such an early call 
when there were so many claimants upon your time 
and attention." 

Then passing with easy facility to other topics, she 
gradually drew frorn him many a treasured pearl of 
thought and fancy that had hitherto lain unseen, 
waiting for the summons of a congenial soul ; while 
from the varied stores of her own strangely disci- 
plined life she brought forth many a wonderful gem 
of comfort, encouragement and hope. 

" I have suffered many things," she said, in her 
sweet, quaint phraseology, "the loss of husband, 
children, friends and fortune, but I have never lost 
my trust in Him, the giver and taker of all my bless- 
ings ; and now, in my old age and helplessness, He 
has given me this little snug home-nest and my own 
baby's baby to comfort me with her love to the last." 

An arm crept tenderly around her neck, and a soft, 
tear-wet cheek was pressed lovingly for a moment 
against her own. There was no need of words ; heart 
answered to heart, and the aged woman was com- 
forted and the younger strengthened by this little 
wordless expression of mutual love and trust. 

It was a beautiful picture, and when, that evening, 
the young minister read the chapter for family devo- 
tions, Abigail's womanly shrewdness was quick to 
take the hint when he chose the touching story of 
the fair Moabitess and her aged friend ; while, pleas- 
antly abstracted, she recalled the events of the day, 
and the minister's evident interest in the inmates of 
the little cottage : 

" Rose was shy, and didn't show her best graces 
of heart and mind oh a short acquaintance," she 
thought ; " but she was always at home with them, 
and could speak freely and without restraint ; so per- 
haps it would be best to have her there as much as 
possible, and if — " 

" Forgive all our vain and wandering thoughts," 
prayed the minister, and poor Abigail dropped her 



guilty head upon her hands, and tried to forget all 
about Rose Mayberry's possible future in an earnest, 
silent petition for the patient endurance of which her 
own sorely tried heart stood so much in need. 

That was a happy winter, and if Mr. Eldon did 
6pend a great deal of his leisure at the Mayberry 
cottage, nobody wondered, for old Mrs. Mayberry 
was such "pleasant company," and besides, Abigail 
Stinchfield was almost always with him on these 
occasions, and public opinion had already established 
her as the future mistress of the parsonage. To be 
sure, there were some who hinted that "Jotham 
Springer might have a word to say about that," but 
they were frowned down by the. more knowing part 
of the community. 

It was at the close of a raw March day, and Mr. 
Eldon had just returned from a long, solitary drive 
over the hills to visit a sick parishioner, tired in 
mind and body, and as he rode slowly along through 
the fast-gathering twilight-shadows, his eyes instinc- 
tively turned toward the bend in the road just beyond, 
from which the lighted windows of Mrs. Mayberry's 
cottage always looked out at him with a gleam of 
friendly welcome — a welcome that had never failed 
him, he thought gratefully, as, across the cold stretch 
of snow shone a tiny ray of brightness, that, some- 
how, while it reminded him of Rose Mayberry's 
sunny smile, made him forget Mrs. Stinchfield's wait- 
ing tea-table, as, making his way up the snow-covered 
path, he knocked lightly at the door of the cottage. 

He waited shiveringly beneath the sharp wind for 
some moments, but no one answered his summons, 
and taking the privilege of an every-day friend, he 
quietly lifted the latch and entered the little kitchen, 
warm, lighted, and with the daintily spread table in 
the centre of the floor, but vacant. A murmur of 
voices in Mrs. Mayberry's sitting-room attracted his 
attention, and advancing, he stood for an instant 
upon the threshold of the open door, unseen and 
unheard, while he took in at a glance the full beauty 
of the picture before him : 

Upon the low cushion, at her grandmother's feet, 
sat the young girl, her brown hair brightened to gold 
in the fire-light, and her sweet face gravely shy as 
she said, apparently in reply to some question of her 
grandmother's : 

" No, grandma, no ; so don't urge me, please ; I 
have thought it over and over, but I don't and I can't 
love him." 

The old lady smoothed caressingly the soft bands 
above her child's forehead, and there was a little 
quaver of disappointment in her tones as she said, 
hesitatingly: 

"I always thought that — that you liked him very 
much. He is a good, honest, intelligent man ; what 
can you have against him ? " 

" Nothing." 

And the fair forehead grew crimson in the ruddy 
light, while a regretful look saddened for a moment 
the girlish face, as she added, in a lower tone : 

" I did like him very much, so much that I used to 
think, sometimes, that it was really- love, especially 
when he was so kind and helpful during your sick- 
ness last summer; and if he had asked me then, per- 
haps I should have answered him differently; but 
now — " 

" What has changed your mind ? " 

For a moment there was no answer. The girl's 
face was hidden in the folds of her grandmother's 
dress, while even the small hands that rested upon 
her lap grew red with shame. 

" Do you remember," and she raised her head with 
an air of pretty womanly dignity, as if deprecating 
her display of childish weakness a moment before, 
" the first sermon that Mr. Eldon preached for us ? 
I told you all about it when I came home. It was 
on the love of Christ for his church, and he com- 
pared it in strength, tenderness and entire unselfish- 
ness, to the purest, highest type of earthly love — 
the love that God himself sanctioned and blessed in 
the beginning, when the world was new. I can not 
explain it to you, to myself, even ; but I knew, while 
I listened to his noble conception of a real, true 
earthly love, that / had never before known even 
the meaning of the word, much less its power." 

" You are wiser, than I dreamed, little one," and as 
she bent to kiss the rosy lips uplifted to her own, Mrs. 
Mayberry met the eyes in the door-way fastened 
upon them with a look she could not fail to inter- 
pret; while, unheeding her startled salutation, the 
young man stepped hastily forward, his face pale 
with emotion, and dropping upon his knees by the 
girl's side, drew both her shrinking hands within his 
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own, as he said, with a manly tenderness that was in 
itself the best declaration of his love : 

" Rose, it was your own sweet face that inspired 
my tongue at that time. Will you be my inspiration 
through life, walking hand-in-hand with me to do our 
Lord's work by proving in our own lives that 'love 
is the fulfilling of the law ? ' " 

. Dear little Rose ! She had learned the full mean- 
ing of that sacred word now, nor was she ashamed 
to acknowledge its power. 

"To be sure, it's a family matter, but it's a case o' 
conscience, too, an' Mis. Stinchfield an' me con- 
cluded I'd better talk the matter over with you, an' 
get your advice on't." 

The deacon was evidently embarrassed, and with a 
good-natured desire to help him to an explanation, 
Mr. Eldon remarked, encouragingly : 

" You are welcome to my opinion, such as it is, and 
you may be sure that, whatever is of personal con- 
cern to you can not fail to be of interest to me." 

"Yes; no doubt on't," with a 
thoughtful nod of his grizzled 
head ; then, having made up his 
mind for the plunge, he added, 
squarely: 

" You see, we've been to a deal 
of expense in time and money a' 
givin' our daughter Abigail a good 
eddication, an' if I do say it, there 
ain't a better-brought-up girl, or 
one that can read a chapter in the 
Bible or write a fairer hand, to say 
nothin' of the spellin', than our 
Abigail! Then, she's natterally 
stiddy ah' well disposed, an' her 
mother always said she believed' 
she was meant for a missionary, 
•or a minister's wife, at the least; 
in fact, she gin 'er in 'er very 
cradle ter the cause, an' there 
ain't never been no doubt in our 
minds that she was foreordained 
to that special service." 

" Does she share in this feeling 
herself?" ' - " 

. " Oh, dear, no," groaned the dea- 
con ; "there's the rub; for she's 
fairly bound not to see it in that 
light, an' declares, out an' out, that 
if she can't have Jotham Springer, 
she won't have nobody. Now, 
what are we to do ?" 

" Nothing, that I can see." 

" But/' urged the deacon, ap- 
prehensively, " this allowin' her 
ter shirk her duty, an' make a 
Jonah of herself — " 

" An honest heart is its own best 
judge of what is duty." 

Deacon Stinchfield looked un- 
convinced, but the other went on 
more boldly, as he thought of 
poor Abigail's appealing face : 

"You have nothing against the 
young man personally ? " 

"Oh, no, indeed ! nothin' at all. 
Jotham's a smart, savin', well- 
principled young man as you'll 
find anywhere ; but if Abigail marries him she'll 
have to work hard with her hands all her life in- 
stead of doin' the Lord's work, such as visitin' the 
sick an' leadin' in the female prayer meetin's. Now, 
don't you think that will be like buryin' of her talent 
in the ground ? " 

" By no means ! " And the young minister's face 
grew bright, and he spoke with an earnestness that 
rather surprised the good deacon. " There is no duty 
so homely, no work so humble, that may not be en- 
nobled and elevated into a holy service by the soul 
that, clasping with one hand the divine, with the 
other a human love, walks patiently along the way 
that lies before it, satisfied with its own allotted work, 
however humble it may be." 

"P'raps you're right. In fact, on the whole, I 
don't know but what you are," thoughtfully replied 
the deacon, after a few moments. "An' so you'd 
advise our lettin' Abigail serve the Lord by suiting 
'erself?" 

There was a sly twinkle in the old man's eye that 
encouraged his companion to a little personal confi- 
dence on his own part, and Abigail was equally mys- 
tified and delighted, the following morning, at her 



mother's order to Jotham to "tackle up an' carry 
Abigail over to the Corners to get another yard for 
her dress, an' some currants an' raisins, for she was 
going to invite the minister's intended, Rose May- 
berry, an' her grandmother, there to tea, next week, 
and " (to Abigail) " we might as well make our cake 
to-morrow as any time." 

The long-forbidden privilege of a ride with Jotham 
was fully explained by the concluding bit of informa- 
tion, and as the two rode blithely away together 
over the smooth, snowy road, the deacon's daughter 
blessed in her heart the sweet girl whose charms had 
removed the unconscious obstacle to her own happi- 
ness, and convinced her tyrannical but not ill-mean- 
ing mother, that a minister may have an eye for 
beauty, and a heart as susceptible to youth and grace 
as any other man ; while the minister himself, flushed 
with the realization of his dream of bliss, takes to 
his heart, humbly, reverently, the once startling 
truth, that " love can never be out of place, even in 
the pulpit." — H. G. Rowe. 




OUR PET! 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 

All the elements of the horrible and sublime com- 
bine to render a naval conflict one of the most awful 
contests in which men engage. Afloat on the dark, 
mysterious, boundless and fathomless ocean, the ter- 
rible ships of war meet, doing their best to destroy 
each other. The roar of the cannon, the shouts of 
the combatants, the groans of the dying, mingle with 
the crackling of the flames and the crashing of the 
ship's rigging, and, if the battle takes place at night, 
the water is illumined with a dreadful glare, while the 
smoke of the conflict hides the stars and obscures 
the face of the moon. Very brave must have been 
those men, in generations past, who contested for 
the supremacy of the sea in their old-fashioned 
wooden ships. And no more determined and hotly 
waged battles have occurred than those fought be- 
tween the two great branches of the English-speak- 
ing people — the Americans and the sons of Great 
Britain. Such a contest was the furious and famous 
one between the Constitution and Guerriere. Mr. J. O. 
Davidson, in the picture " After the Battle," has given 
us a graphic companion piece to " An Old-Time Sea- 



Fight." The battle has raged for hours, far into the 
night, until at last the English captain has struck his 
colors in token of surrender to the American. His 
ship is on fire, and the sailors and soldiers are lower- 
ing themselves into the water as fast as possible, from 
the bows of the vessel, risking death by drowning 
rather than meet the more horrible fate which stares 
them in the face. The flames, fed by tar, burst with 
great fury from the port-holes, and rush with mad- 
dening speed up the rigging, into the sails, which 
they devour like scrolls of parchment. Dense vol- 
umes of smoke fill the air, great clouds of which set- 
tle upon the water, almost hiding from view the hull 
of the American ship. The noise of battle has ceased, 
and where but a short time before only the destruc- 
tion of life was thought of, now every effort is being 
made to pluck the enemy from a watery grave. The 
Americans are sending such relief as they can to the 
gallant Englishmen who fought so long and so well. 
In Cooper's "Naval History of the United States" 
we read in the account of the conflict between the 
Bon Homme Richard, under Com- 
modore Paul Jones, and the Eng- 
lish ship Serapis, that " The ships 
were now on fire again, and both 
parties, with the exception of a 
few guns on each side, ceased 
fighting, in order to subdue this 
common enemy. In the course 
of the combat, the Serapis is said 
to have been set on fire no less 
than twelve times, while, toward 
its close, the Richard was burning 
all the while." 

The American ship seems to 
have suffered from the contest 
quite as much, if not more than 
the English, although it was the 
victor. After the battle it was 
found that the Richard was both 
sinking and on fire. The flames 
had got within the ceiling, and ex- 
tended so far that "they menaced 
the magazine, while all the pumps, 
in constant use, could barely keep 
the water at the same level. Had 
it depended on the exhausted peo- 
ple of the two combatants, the 
ship must have soon sunk, but 
help came from the other vessels 
of the American fleet. So immi- 
nent did the danger from the fire 
become, that all the powder was 
got on deck to prevent an explo- 
sion, and several men were so 
alarmed as to jump overboard. In 
this manner did the night of the 
battle pass, with one gang always 
at the pumps and another con- 
tending with the flames, until 
about ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, when the latter were got 
under. 

When the day dawned, an ex- 
amination was made into the situ- 
ation of the Richard. Abaft, on 
a line with the guns of the Serapis, 
the timbers were found to be 
nearly all beaten in, or beaten 
out, for there was little difference between the two 
sides of the ship. So great was the damage, most of 
the shot from the Serapis, at the close of the action 
must have gone through the Richard without touch- 
ing any thing. The rudder was cut from the stern- 
post, all the after part of the ship was torn to pieces, 
and nothing had saved those stationed on the quar- 
ter-deck, but the impossibility of* sufficiently eleva- 
ting guns that almost touched their object. 



NOON AND NIGHT. 

When the wave in sunlight swims, 

And the heaven overbrims, 
Till the bounds of earth and ocean melt away, — 

Mortal thought be swallowed so ! 

Let me nothing feel or know, 
Save the blessed, shining spirits of the Day ! 

But when drops the last light, dead, 

'Twixt the darkness overhead 
And the shadow under, that in wrath unite, — 

Watch about me, bar me round, 

Human sight and human sound, 
From the black, unholy phantoms of the Night. 

— Kale Putnam Osgood. 



